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Co tl^e i^emori) 



OP 



JOHN CARTER, 



WHO WAS BORN 



ON THE 31ST OP JULY, 1816, 



AND DEPARTED THIS LIPE 



ON SUNDAY, THE 2ND OP JUNE, 1850, 



IN PEACE, 



AN EXAMPLE OF SUFFEEINO AFFLICTION AMD OF PATIENCE. 



The following Narrative is published as a 
record of a remarkable physical Phenomenon, and as 
being likely to interest, and perhaps benefit, some at 
least in the Parish in which John Cabter liyed 
and died. 

COGGESHALL YlCABAGE, 

Zl8t JiUy, 1860. 



Extract from the Engrmer's Letter cuxom'pcmying 

the Proofs, 

" I enclose the four Engrayings .... you will perceive 
" every care has been taken to render them as perfect a fac- 
'' simile as possible. 

"W. HOLL." 



** I never saw more £uthfal representations of any drawings 
'' than the Engravings of Holl from John Carter. 

"Geo. Richmond." 



MEMOIR 



John Carter was bom at Coggeshall, in 
Essex, of humble parents, on the 31st of 
July, 1815, and baptized on the 27th 
of August following. 

He was put to a dame's school in 
Church-street for some years, and after- 
wards, when about nine or ten years old, 
to the national school, where he remained 
until the year 1828, when he was removed 
into the endowed school in the town, 
founded by the charity of Sir Robert 
Hitcham. There he continued about two 
years. 

During his boyhood, he was not re- 
markable for any particular talent. He 



was of quicker parts, indeed, than the 
generality of boys, and, as is too commonly 
the case, was more frequently in mischief. 

The only sign he showed, when at 
school, of the particular talent which was 
afterwards developed in a providential 
way, and to a marvellous extent, as will 
be noticed by and by, was a disposition 
to scribble the figure of a man, a horse, 
or a bird, or such like thiag, upon his 
desk or copy-book, when he should have 
been doing his lessons. But if during the 
whole of his time at school he was but 
little different from the general run of 
boys with whom he was brought up, 
showing small sign of virtue, he yet ex- 
perienced, though unconsciously, the 
blessing of honest parents, who had more 
care for him than he had for himself. 

When John Carter left the Hitcham 
school, he was put to work with one 
Charles Beckwith, at the silk-weaving 
trade, which at that time was a more 
gainful employment than now, returning. 



after a very little practice, to a steady 
hand twelve shillings or more a week. 

In 1835, he married, pursuiQg his 
calling as a silk-weaver on his own 
account, until he met with the accident 
which was the turning point in both his 
character and history. 

The good seed which had been sown in 
his infancy and childhood had as yet 
brought forth but little fruit. He was 
not altogether without respect for his 
parents, or care for those belonging to 
him; but his habits were very irregular, 
and his natural quickness, not being 
under the control of any fixed religious 
principle, exposed him the more to tempta- 
tion. Some of his fellow-workmen, and 
not the best, became the companions of 
his leisure, or, as it seems, idle hours. 
The excitement of wild mirth and 
rambling adventure had often more power 
with him than the quiet of his own home. 
He was, like most of the youth of our own 
and every day, impatient of restraint; 



and it pleased God, in His wisdom and 
love, as the subject of this memoir thank- 
fully acknowledged, to cast him down, 
and bind him with invisible cords, that 
he might be free indeed. Carter was 
accustomed to spend much of his earn- 
ings, and much of his time, at the public- 
house— a certaiQ sign of a depraved con- 
dition, and of readiness for mischief. He 
neglected the religious observance of the 
Lord's day, often wandering about the 
fields with evil companions, instead of 
going to church. 

It chanced, as the phrase is, that he and 
some of his companions, one Saturday 
night in the month of May, 1836, were 
attracted to the rookery at Holfield 
Grange, and John Carter, forward in the 
evil enterprise, ascended first one of the 
tall trees in search of birds. When he 
had reached a height of about forty feet 
from the ground, the limb of another 
tree, to which he is said to have been 
crossing, yielded more than was calculated 
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upon, or deceived him by its distance ; he 
missed his hold, and fell to the earth upon 
his back. He was taken up senseless, and 
from that time never moved hand or foot. 
He was conveyed home to his wife on 
Sunday morning, upon a hurdle, by his 
miserable and affrighted companions; 
medical assistance was procured, and 
relief was afforded, for the recovery of 
his senses; but a serious injury to the 
spme had deprived him of all power of 
voluntary motion below the neck; the 
mischief, which was at the fiffch, sixth, 
and seventh vertebrsB, paralysed the whole 
body downwards, and was such that death 
might be expected to ensue in a few 
days. Still he lived; but the paralysis 
was perpetual. The muscular power 
of the neck was retained, no permanent 
mischief sustained by the organs of the 
head, and the faculties were unimpaired ; 
and if to this is added a very slight 
power of motion in the chest and the left 
shoulder, we have all the muscular power 
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which was left to John Carter by his 
accident. 

For awhile the poor fellow was fiUed 
with distress for his physical condition, 
and with shame and vexation for the 
whole event; but to this succeeded, 
by and by, a time of reflection upon his 
state spiritually^ and upoii the great 
purpose hid under this chastisement. 
The wanderer had been struck down by 
the unseen hand which was to bring him 
home again. And now the seeds of grace, 
early sown, cleared of those evil habits 
which, as rank weeds, kept them down 
unproductive, and fostered by the minis- 
trations of the then vicar of the parish, 
the Rev. A. C. J. Wallace, and the warn- 
ings and counsels of afflicted parents, had 
room and encouragement, under the fa- 
vouring circumstances of this bodily mis- 
chief, to spring up and bear fruit. 

The sympathy of all was excited for 
the poor feUow ; no efforts were wanting 
to do him service ; relief for the body was 
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freely offered, and amusement for the 
mind, as well as instruction and consola- 
tion for the spirit. The very anxiety 
which seems to have prevailed for his 
spiritual improvement was, in its exhibi- 
tion, almost enough to perplex. Members 
of religious communions, with which he 
was in no way connected (no doubt in a 
spirit of charity), offered their guidance, 
and promised him rest, but as if held by the 
power of the principles he had first learned, 
but by his manner of living had seemed to 
cast away, he was steadfast, and content 
with the help of his own rightful pastor, 
and the ministrations of the church. 

He had never altogether laid aside the 
practice of private prayer, but now he 
became more regular and earnest, and 
read the scriptures frequently, but seems 
to have found his great strength and 
comfort in the use of the 119th Psalm, 
which he would read and ponder over 
continually. 

About six weeks after the accident, 




John Carter and his wife were received 
into his father's house, for the sake of 
economy, and that Ms Mends might the 
better attend upon him ; and at the end 
of several weeks, he told his father that 
he had suffered very much in spirit for 
»me time past, ha^g endu»J a .harp 
conflict, but that now it was over, and the 
battle he believed was won. His return 
to God had been resisted by the tempter, 
but, it would seem, without success. The 
chastisement of his Heavenly Father had 
weaned him W sin, and b,;ught him to 
seek his treasure in heaven. Doubtless 
it cost him something to put away old 
thoughts, and get rid of old compa^ons, 
and turn himself round resolutely in 
quest of the true riches ; but his energy 
of character remained, and taking only a 
new direction, carried him forward towards 
the accomplishment of the great purpose 
of his being. The grace of God wrought 
in him a strong desire after forgiveness 
and peace, and ultimately crowned his 



efforts (we may well hope) with success. 
When he began to see clearly his own 
&ults, he began in faithfulness to tell his 
companions in sin of theirs. This, how- 
ever, as is commonly the case, was to 
them a signal to faU off from coming to 
see him. But his course was onward, 
and he had no rest until he had truly 
turned to Grod, and in the Holy Sacra* 
ment of the Lord's Supper his pardon 
was sealed, and he was fed with the 
spiritual food of the most precious Body 
and Blood of his Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
From that time there is reason to believe 
that his heart was given to the one great 
work that was before him, — even the 
salvation of his soul. 

We return now to the earlier part of 
his long -protracted affliction, to trace 
the development of that extraordinary 
talent that was given him, and which, 
rightly viewed, appears to have been 
designed to promote the glory of God, 
and to fiimish at once a new employ- 
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ment and a reasonable recreation for His 
servant, 

The entire loss of the use of all his 
limbs cut off the sufferer from many of 
the ordinary recreations by which the 
tedium of long afflictions is relieved. 
This circumstance set him upon ex- 
pedients to amuse himself, and called out 
the charitable contrivances of friends to 
afford him some pleasurable occupations. 
He was very fond of reading, especially 
biography ; and one day read, in a little 
work which his wife had brought home to 
him, of a young woman, named Elizabeth 
Kinning, at an asylum in Liverpool, who, 
having lost the use of her hands, had 
learnt to draw with her mouth; and it 
occurred to him at once that he might do 
the same. His energy was alive, and he 
began accordingly, drawing sometimes 
upon a slate, sometimes upon pieces of 
paper, pinned to the piUow, working first 
with a pencil, and afterwards with water- 
colours. The first piece produced in this 
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way was a butterfly, of which a fac-simile 
is here given. The insect was caught in 
the room, a sixpenny box of paints sent 
for, and the drawing made forthwith. 

This gave encouragement to proceed ; 
and here it is fit to mention that a lady, 
Miss Hanbury, of Holfield Grange, now 
Mrs. J. Bramston, then residing in the 
parish, whose interest in his welfare, tem- 
poral and spiritual, has never ceased, was 
untiring in her efforts to do him ser- 
vice, visiting him frequently, lending him 
books, doing everything in her power to 
alleviate his sufferings, and to encourage 
his singular talent, that it might afford 
him profit as weU as pleasure. A good 
many small drawings of birds and flowers 
were done and sold for him at a shilling 
a piece. The difficulty, however, soon 
came as to what style he should adopt, 
whether he should copy coloured draw- 
ings, or mezzo-tintos, or line-engravings, 
or etchings. He did, in fact, execute 
some pieces in all these various styles; 




but his peculiar talent settled upon line- 
drawing cliiefly, and certainly his best 
works are in this style. His first work in 
this kind was a Syrian goat, which is here 
given. 

His skill increased rapidly enough; 
and a very steady impmveL J might te 
observed in his performances, from the 
butterfly already noticed, to his last work, 
(in the possession of the Rev. T. Smythe 
Hill,) the Head of King Charles the 
Martyr, after Vandyk. His power and 
taste, however, as an artist, wiU be best seen 
in the unfinished head after Rembrandt, 
on the opposite page, and the beautiful 
drawing of the Virgin and Child, after 
Albert Durer. The exquisite grace of 
the latter piece will strike every draughts- 
man forcibly. It should be stated here 
that it has been judged necessary to give 
these examples of Carter's works on 
copperplates, as nothing less would do 
anything like justice to the beauty and 
delicacy of his touch. 
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The way in which he executed his 
work must be stated. The posture in 
which he drew was lying, a little on the 
side, with the head a little raised by 
pillows. A small, light desk, of deal, 
made under his own directions, was 
adjusted for him (as shown in the 
frontispiece) ; on this desk his drawing- 
paper was fastened with large flat, brass- 
headed pins, such as artists and archi- 
tects use for the same purpose. The 
drawmg to be copied, if of moderate size, 
was set up between the drawing-paper 
and the di, or, if too large for 4' L 
suspended by tapes from the top of the 
bed. He never drew but in bed. He 
first sketched in his subject with a lead 
pencil, sometimes as little as four inches 
in length, which he held between his teeth. 
This done, a little saucer of Indian ink 
was prepared, and the brush was moistened 
by his attendant, and placed in his mouth. 
He held it fast between his jaw teeth, and 
by the motion of the head produced the 



most accurate and delicate strokes. He 
was accustomed to work with very fine 
hair pencils, (some almost as fine as needle- 
points,) about six inches long, which, 
by bringing the work so near to his eye, 
would manifestly much enhance the dif- 
ficulty of the operatiofn ; and considering 
how quick the evaporation would be in 
summer time, and how impossible it was, 
from his position, for the colour to flow 
to the point of the brush, when actually 
touching on his work, it will easily be 
imagined how troublesome an operation 
it must have been to him, and how much 
assistance he required ; for the brush was 
always taken from his mouth, replenished, 
and replaced by his attendant. 

It is thought that it may be mteresting 
to give a slight sketch of the desk on 
which he commonly worked, and of the 
brush and pencil he employed. 

At times, in difficult subjects, when he 
was enlarging, he would have his paper 
divided by pencil-lines into squares ; but 
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without this aid, the precision of his 
drawing was perfectly marvellous. The 
skill with which he sketched in a difficult 
figure in pencil was perhaps even more re- 
markable than that with which he finished 
it in Indian ink. 

He could enlarge or reduce with perfect 
success ; nor was he a mere copyist, how 
wonderftil soever in his case to be that; 
but he has taken several likenesses with 
success in pencil and in black profile. 
The figure of our Lord, in wood-cut, 
after Albert Durer, is given as having 
been drawn by Carter himself upon the 
block. 

John Carter was singularly humble in 
the possession of his talent, thankfiiUy 
receiving any hints which persons ac- 
quainted with drawing were inclined to 
offer. Comparatively few have seen him 
at his work beyond the members of his 
own family, and those who, like the 
writer of this memoir, knew him very 
intimately, and had access to him at all 



times. It was not that he disliked to be 
seen at work, but that the presence of a 
stranger at such times made him highly 
nervous, so that he dared not then trust 
himself with any of the more delicate 
portions of his subject; for a line or 
mark once made must remain, as he 
rarely ventured to wash out a false stroke 
in Indian ink; consequently, if visitors 
were introduced when he was engaged, 
he would usually stop, or betake himself 
to a knot of hair, or a mass of deep 
shadow, where little or no mischief could 
come from a few tremulous strokes. He 
was visited by many persons, but the 
writer is happy in stating that he escaped 
without any of that weakening of the 
character which so commonly foUows 
upon petting; he fell not into that 
snare. 

John Carter, obliging to aU, and thank- 
ful to all, and ready to undertake any 
work that was required of him, was often 
a good deal tried by the tax now and then 



laid upon his talent and his good nature. 
Drawings were brought to him to be 
copied, not fairly within the reach of his 
powers, and not very pleasing to his 
superior taste. With the best intention 
of amusmg him, and adding to his little 
means, dlwings of a neelessly difficult 
kind ;ere sublted to him, involving an 
enormous amount of work, yet producing 
comparatively little effect when done — 
such as elaborate, though sometimes poor 
subjects, in mezzo-tinto, and miniatures 
in water-colour. Some would bring dogs, 
some cats, some foxes, and some pieces 
stiU less pleasing to a pure and refined 
taste; and all these in turn he would 
execute with the greatest care, when his 
own inclination would have engaged him 
upon some elevating subject — some fine 
head of a great and good personage, 
especially that; of some eminent saint, and, 
more than all, a finely executed head of 
our Lord, because such subjects afforded 
the noblest exercise for the talent he 



had received, and furnished matter the 
while for holy and profitable contempla- 
tion. 

Yet he was never, that the writer 
remembers, known to refuse the most 
troublesome and unsatisfactory piece that 
he was requested to undertake. This was 
the effect not of conceit, but of the absence 
of it. He was often dissatisfied with such 
works himself; but without regard to his 
reputation as an artist, he laboured in a 
docile spirit to do what was required of 
him. But, as was intimated before, he 
delighted in a fine subject in line-engrav- 
ing, and in this he excelled. 

Some of his best works in this kind 
(and these wiU bear the minutest inspec- 
tion) are m the possession of the Haubury 
famny, his great friends and patrons; of 
Mrs. Gee, of Colne House; Miss Martin 
Leake, of Marshalls; Mrs. Unwin, of 
CoggeshaU ; Mr. Bell, the eminent dentist ; 
Captain BroweU, R.N. ; and several of 
the clergy who have been successively in 
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charge of the parish. But the most 
elaborate and beautiful of all his works 
which the writer has seen is "Innocence," 
by Hermann Winterhalter, in the posses- 
sion of Miss White, of Highfields. Carter 
always considered this his best; and it 
is exquisitely beautiful. It requires, in 
short, the best evidence to believe that it 
is anything else than a first rate engraving 
on steel. It may here also be mentioned 
that a drawing of John Carter's was 
presented to her late Majesty the Queen 
Dowager, through the present Bishop of 
London; and that one (after Rembrandt) 
is in the possession of her present Majesty, 
Queen Victoria. 

John Carter's peculiar talent for draw- 
ing is noticed in a letter to the writer 
by an eminent artist, George Richmond, 
Esq., who took a particular interest ill 
him, and personally assisted in endeavour- 
ing to bring that talent to bear upon a 
profitable multiplication of his works by 
woodcuts. 
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" 10, York St/reet, Portmom Squoflre, 
Jtme 12, 1850. 

" My deab Sib, 

" I HBABD, a few days ago, with 
great regret, of the death of poor Carter ; 
for, although I never saw him but twice, 
I could not but feel great interest in him, 
both as a man and as an artist. 

" I wish, while it was possible to have 
done so, I had made a sketch of his own 
(as it appeared to me) most beautiAil 
face, for that would have interested both 
you and many others; but the time is 
past, and I have seen too few of his works 
to be able to form any exact estimate of 
his powers as an artist. 

" His power of exact imitation was 
extraordinary — ^I mean, it would have 
been extraordinary in one possessing 
hands to execute his thought with ; but 
to see him, with his short pencil between 
his lips, executing, with the greatest 
precision and skill, intricate forms, and 



describing difficult curves, filled me with 
wonder and admiration. 

" I wish I knew more of his works, for 
I would then give you my opinion of them 
artistically ; but I feel sure that ordinary 
rules of criticism should not he applied to 
him^ who fought at such disadvantage and 
triumphed so nobly. 

" Begging you to excuse this hasty note, 

" I remain, my dear Sir, 
" Your truly obliged and humble Servant, 

" George Richmond." 

Till November, 1841, he was attended 
upon by Lucy Carter, his wife, but in that 
month she, having suffered severely for 
some time from a disease of the heart, was 
taken from him. His sister, Hannah 
Carter, then succeeded to the care of her 
afflicted brother, and became his constant 
attendant, ministering with exemplary 
tenderness and affection to all his neces- 
sities to the last. 




Within the last twelvemonth, wearied 
a Uttle, perhaps, with the monotony of his 
work, perhaps feeUng after fresh powers, 
he expressed to the writer a desire to try 
some heads in chalk. Some fine studies 
were immediately supplied; but Carter 
would first try his power upon an inferior 
subject, and the result was an admirable 
fox's head. He, after this, finished two 
fine heads, and then abandoned the style ; 
possibly, because of an increased mecha- 
nical difficulty in working with chalks. 
For chalk drawings, to be clear, required, 
of course, to be on a larger scale than 
Indian ink drawings ; then came the neces- 
sity for considerable pressure^ to make the 
chalk mark ; and there followed, also, the 
sensibly increased exertion of applying a 
hard unyielding tool to an enlarged plane 
surface by the mere motion of the head, 
by some unusual, combined, and difficult 
action from which he shrunk — not per- 
haps knowing exactly what the difficulty 
was, but simply feeling that it was 
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great, and not compensated for even by 
success. 

It ought to be mentioned in this memoir, 
that the subject of it was possessed, not 
only of the power of drawing beautifiilly 
in the way ah-eady described, but also, of 
that of writing well and most legibly with 
pen and ink. Two of his letters to the 
writer, which are singularly well written, 
and by the same process by which he was 
accustomed to draw, are here given in 
Kthograph— the last, as containing his 
own^lnt,inshor;terms,ofhiseaxly 
life and habits, and the marker in which 
he was brought to his knowledge and em- 
ployment of the gift bestowed upon him, 
for which he was so remarkable. 

The remarkable physical phenomenon 
in this case may be thus described : 

The nature of the origraal injury now 
appears, from examination, to have been a 
disturbance of the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
of the cervical vertebrae, which were thrust 



out into an arch, and the dislocation of 
the seventh vertebra, by which the column 
of spinal marrow, without being severed, 
or perhaps even lacerated, suffered severe 
compression, such as to deaden completely 
the nerves of motion and sensation, yet 
not such as to destroy, or even damage, 
the nerves connected with the respiratory 
and digestive systems; for the functions 
of life were carried on for a course of 
years with but very little occasional me- 
dical assistance ; in fact, marvellous as it 
may sound to common ears, the injury 
was of that peculiar nature, that a man 
may be truly said to have lived fourteen 
years with a broken neck, and to have 
acquired, during that time, the singular 
power of executing the very finest line 
drawings by the motion of the head, in 
the manner particularly described in a 
former part of this memoir. 

Carter experienced no sensation of pain 
in his body or limbs. He might be severely 
pinched, even till the skin was discoloured, 



without consciousness of pain in any de- 
gree ; but he experienced considerable 
advantage and comfort, when his appe- 
tite for food was sluggish, or when he was 
suffering from exhaustion, in having his 
legs gently shaken to stimulate the action 
of his system. 

There is not, perhaps, on record, a more 
extensive paralysis of the human frame 
than this of John Carter ; and the perfect 
possession of the faculties of the mind, and 
the fair performance of all the functions 
of life, under these circumstances, and for 
a period of fourteen years, together with 
the successful exercise of an extraordinary 
mechanical power, immediately connected 
with the seat of the injury, will be an 
interesting fact to all students of physio- 
logy- 

But there are, also, other considerations 

arising out of this case that cannot fail to 
strike the attention of the philosophical 
moralist. It is one of those examples 
(especially valuable in such times as 
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these) which go far to show that the soul 
is a spiritual unit, and not the mere con- 
cord of numerous animal faculties ; for all 
the moral powers remained unimpaired — 
nay, were refined and exalted by the loss 
of everything short of life. 

Surely the fact that John Carter for 
fourteen years retained and even in- 
creased all his powers of mind and spirit, 
even when his body was well nigh dead, 
may help to show how reasonable, as well 
as true, it is to believe that the life of the 
spirit of man depends not upon the life of 
his body. 

During the winter months John Carter 
was a dose prisoner at home, amusing 
and improving himself by reading; for 
the light in winter time was seldom strong 
enough to enable him to follow his draw- 
ing with satisfaction, or for any length 
of time. Occasional conversations with 
friends who visited him, the reading of 
good and useful books, and his own re- 
gular devotional exercises, which consisted 






chiefly in mental prayer, and the reading 
of the Holy Scriptures — ^more especially 
the appointed lessons for the day— formed 
his chief occupation and delight in the 
winter ; but when the summer sun shone 
into his window, he began to feel that he 
had been shut up, and longed earnestly to 
be out again, that he might enjoy the 
beauties of ..itu«, of wld<l he ™ very 
observant, and for which he had a keen 
relish ; but, above all, that he might enjoy 
the pleasures of God's House, and take 
his accustomed place at the celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist. It was an in- 
teresting and affecting sight when he 
was brought into church upon his couch 
(which was the body of his little carriage, 
so constructed as to take on and off) and 
laid in the chancel, where he could parti- 
cipate with ease in the sacred ordinances 
of the church. It was delightful and 
improving to look upon the fine intelligent 
countenance of this remarkable paralytic, 
in whom religion seemed to have wrought 
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an unearthly calm, and that humble, tran- 
quil, settled hope, which so strongly cha- 
racterizes the devout members of the 
church. • 

John Carter had been a Communicant, 
as already stated, almost from the time of 
his accident, but he had neglected the 
opportunity of being confirmed at the 
customary age. His habits, indeed, at 
that time, would have been an effectual 
hindrance had he offered himself a candi- 
date. When, however, the Bishop of 
London (in whose diocese Coggeshall 
then was) confirmed for the first time in 
Coggeshall Church, Carter, justly valuing 
the apostolic ordinance, earnestly desired 
the imposition of the bishop's hands, and 
the prayers of the faithful for his growth 
in grace. Accordingly, in the summer of 
1843, he received confirmation, and it was 
an interesting ceremony, as well to the 
beholders as to himself, and not the least 
so to the chief Pastor of the flock, when 
he was called upon to go to the place in the 




church where the poor man lay motionless 
on his couch, to lay his hands upon him, 
^Ho certify him of God's favour and good- 
ness towards him." 

For some years the subject of this me- 
moir was sensible of an increasing weak- 
ness of the chest. His winter cold and 
cough lasted longer than usual, and more 
caution became needful in planning for 
his going out, either to take his airings or 
to go to church. 

In the summer time he would often be 
brought into church on week-days to join 
in the daily prayers, and was at all times 
a worthy example of reverence and calm 
devotion. The congregation in which he 
was wont to worship have to lament the 
loss of a continually-present, but whole- 
some memorial of human suffering and 
helplessness, and of a constant living ad- 
monition to patience and cheerfal resigna- 
tion. He rests, it is believed, in peace. 

Scarcely had Carter begun to enjoy his 
little rides about the neighbourhood, in 






the summer of the present year, than an 
awkward and distressing accident occurred 
to shorten his days on earth. He was 
being drawn about on the 21st of May, 
Whit-Tuesday, but thinking to give his 
sister, who was his constant watchful 
companion, the ftill enjoyment of a fa- 
vourite walk on a beautiful day, he insisted 
upon her leaving him, and s^t her home 
across the fields, while he was drawn on 
the road by a little boy whom he usually 
engaged for the purpose, and a relative 
who had come to visit him in the Whitsun 
holidays. He watched his sister anxiously, 
as long as he could, to see that she was 
not alarmed at the cattle, and in the course 
of a few minutes, in consequence of the 
boy, who was guiding the carriage down 
a sUght descent, tripping and losing his 
power, the carriage was thrown over, and 
Carter was seriously bruised and shaken 
by the fall. This severe shock to his 
whole system, it is supposed, gave an ad- 
vantage to his old complaint, which found 





him this, time without sufficient stamina 
to rally. A considerable quantity of ex- 
travasated blood in the immediate region 
of the original dislocation leads plainly to 
the idea just expressed, that the fall from 
his chaise, although not the immediate 
cause of his death, which was from pul- 
monary affection, very much accelerated it. 

It will not fail to strike the reader as 
somewhat remarkable, that a fall should 
have been the occasion of his long afflic- 
tion ; and that after fourteen years of peril, 
in which, in the most utter helplessness, he 
had had to trust himself in many different 
hands, a fall should at last have contributed 
to his release. But a great work had been 
wrought between the two accidents, and 
this is the consolation. 

The soreness of the bruises passed away, 
and for a time Carter felt as if he were 
recovering from the effects of his faU. 
But the great mischief was within, and 
he soon became sensibly worse. On the 
evening of Sunday, the 2nd of June, he 
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expressed to the writer a persuasion that 
he should not continue long on earth ; re- 
assured him of his deep sense of past sin, 
but of his humble belief that his iniquities 
were pardoned and put away for the 
merits' sake of his Redeemer, Jesus Christ. 
Still the thought of the past, and the 
thought of sin only, was a pain and trial 
to his spirit. His repentance, however, 
had been sincere, his faith was firm, and 
his hope was fixed : and therefore he had 
the peace of the penitent. He had re- 
ceived the holy communion at church on 
Whitsunday, two days before his accident ; 
and he should have been strengthened and 
comforted yet once again on the Monday 
(3rd June), but that he had run out his 
little span before it was quite expected, 
and on the Sunday evening (2nd June), 
about nine o'clock, was taken to his rest. 
Himself a singular instance of patience, 
he prayed for patience; but when the 
period of his departure was close at hand, 
and he found himself entering into his last 
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struggle, he prayed earnestly for help in 
the awful hour of death. " Lord, have 
mercy on me!— help me through this 
misery, and lead me in the way everlast- 
ing. Help me through the valley of 
death, and pardon and forgive aU my sins ; 
and receive me into thy heavenly king- 
dom, Lord, I beseech thee, for Jesus 
Christ's sake. Amen. Lord Jesus, 
make haste to help me !" 

Thus he feU asleep, leaving to his aged 
parents and affectionate sister a good hope 
that his prayer was heard. 

To sum up, in a few words, the character 
of this remarkable person. He was intel- 
ligent, inquiring, thoughtful and refined; 
obHging, humble, grateful for the least 
kindnesses, which he would recompense 
sometimes with good words, sometimes 
with little presents of his drawings ; stead- 
fast of purpose, remarkable for his self- 
possession, notwithstanding a somewhat 
sensitive nature and a high degree of 
nervousness ; charitable, reverent, and de- 



vout ; but perhaps the most striking 
feature in his character was a singular 
patience in enduring trials, and in accom- 
pUshing his purposes. This energy of 
character may be traced more or less dis- 
tinctly throughout his life, as far as the 
writer has been able to present it in this 
brief memoir ; and one lesson to be learned 
fipom the case of this interesting person is, 
that many a character which appears to us 
daring and mischievous in a W^egx^ 
has in it those elements which, when 
brought under the dominion of grace, 
make it proportionably strong in aU that 
is great and good. 



THE END. 
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The case of John Cabteb, which is exciting a 
just sensation in the medical world, as one of high 
interest to anatomists and physiologists, will be 
shortly given to the profession through one of the 
medical periodicals. 
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